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CERTAIN BIRDS ON THE INCREASE. 


In the face of the alarm being created—and justly—by the appearance 
of Mr. Hornaday's pamphlet*, it is gratifying to be able to report any 
increase among desirable species. A comparison of this season's notes 
with those of former years undoubtedly goes to prove that several of ‘the 
brighter plumaged birds are on the increase in this locality. On the 
more sober plumaged rarities, however, it is unsafe for a young orni- 
thologist to pass judgement. This because a new bird once learned 
suddenly appears to the observer as plentiful, whereas it may have 
simply passed unnoticed before, in quite as large numbers. But of the 
increase in the six species following, there can be little doubt. 

BaLTImMorRE ORIOLE.—Everybody, rustic and villager alike, is remark- 
ing the abundance of the Oriole this year. In the spring anyone passing 
along one of the ridge roads of the county would scarcely pass out of ear- 
shot of an Oriole. This year represents a notable gain over last, but 
these birds have not been properly ‘‘ rare” during the last seven years. 

CarpINaL.-—In four seasons at Oberlin, viz. : '92—'95, I saw only one 
pair of Cardinals in the county. Last year I saw and heard a half-a- 
dozen pair ; but this year not less than twenty. We expect to find them 
this season in any considerable woods, and some, probably two or three 
pairs, are nesting right here in-town. 

OrcHARD OrIOLES.—Were not noted by either Mr. Jones or myself in 
asix years’ joint residence here, up to last year, when three or four 
individuals were seen. This season at least a score have been noted, 
chiefly toward the lake shore. 

ScaRLET TANAGER.—Never really rare ; have been repeatedly remarked 
this year by the unobservant as something new. They are quite common. 

YELLOW-BREASTED CHatT.—Last year, as noted in THE WiLson BuL- 
LETIN, we saw our first and only Chat. This year, altho they are by no 


means common, I have heard as many as four individuals in the course 


of an afternoon's ride. 

Bos-wuHitE.—These birds are fairly plentiful this year, but it is unsafe 
for us to congratulate ourselves upon the fact. Dude sportsmen, who 
never hear their cheery whistle in the summer time, will slaughter them 
next fall for ‘‘ Quail on toast." By the way, how much easier it is to 
kill ‘‘Quail" and ‘ Rice-birds" than Bob-whites and Bobolinks. 

W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 


*The Destruction of Our Birds and Mammals, by William T. Hornaday. 
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BANK SWALLOW HABITS. 


Lake Forest is situated on high ground on the west side of Lake 
Michigan. A few rods back from the shore are-cliffs about seventy-five 
feet high, which always present an almost perpendicular face of glacial 
till, that is constantly being eroded away during stormy weather. The till 
is mostly clay, with sand ‘‘pockets"’ of several square yards cross 
sections frequently occurring ; and these are in great favor with Bank 
Swallows as nesting places. 

A group of these pockets near one of the walks along shore contained 
the burrows of about seventy-five pairs of Bank Swallows. 

On May 10, 1898, I happened by this place. It was a bright, warm 
afternoon, and a good time for sun-baths. I found the swallows indulg- 
ing in a performance somewhat different from anything that I had ever 
seen before. All seemed to be at it, and everything was done in earnest 
and with remarkable regularity. Gathered at the entrances of the 
burrows which were more or less completely excavated, the males 
would perform as we so often see cock sparrows do when courting, 
though with less vigorous demonstrations. The characteristic motion 
was a rapid vibration of the wings held a little apart from the body. 
Some of the time this motion seemed to be indulged in by all, which 
caused me to doubt its being a simple nesting performance; and I am 
not sure that the birds were doing anything more than having a play 
time. Every four or five minutes, during the hour I watched them, the 
whole lot would leave with a whirl and circle out over the lake a few 
rods, always returning to repeat the same performance again and again. 

R. M. Strone, Lake Forest, il. 


BIRDS FROM THE CAR WINDOW. 


If one could judge from the attitude and occupation of the majority of 
rail-road travelers, an extended journey of that kind is not a thing to be 
desired. Indeed, the traveler who persists in window gazing, and per- 
chance makes frequent use of note-book and pencil, is pretty certain to 
be relegated to the interesting tho. not wholly desirable ‘‘ greenhorn”™ 
type. Nevertheless, current writings give indisputable proof that nature 
study from the car window is coming more and more into favor as a 
regular and profitable means of making a journey pass pleasantly. 

The morning of July 20, found the writer whirling over the broad 
prairies and swamps of western Indiana and eastern Illinois, on the line 
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‘of the ‘‘ Nickle Plate” rail-road. He had been warned against the 
endless monotony of this region in vain. Monotonous it may be at noon- 
day, under the scorching rays of an almost vertical sun; but in the 
tender light of an early morning, while the birds are scarcely yet at their 
early devotions, while all vegetation is bending under the weight of a 
refreshing dew and the rich green of the lithe marsh grass sweeps away 
to the very horizon, it certainly is not monotonous to the nature student. 

But birds are the topic under consideration. In the gray light of the 
early morning nothing could be seen against the green of the marsh 
grass, but clouds of swallows were startled from their perches on the 
telegraph wires and circled dizzily about. The stronger light revealed 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Meadowlarks and Bobolinks as they were 
startled from the marsh grass. As the day advanced birds continually 
passed in review. From the telegraph wires and poles Barn, Cliff, Tree 
and Rough-winged Swallows and Sparrow Hawks were startled by the 
approaching train. From the marsh and bog grass and reeds Green 
Herons, Bitterns and Short-eared Owls started up and soared away. 
Marsh Hawks and Great Blue Herons sailed lazily over the broad fields, 
and in the distance the Red-shouldered and Red-tailed Hawks could be 
seen. Huge flocks of Bronzed Grackles, with Cowbirds intermingled, 
passed in review from roost to feeding ground. The Song and Vesper 
Sparrows were everywhere present, and the Long-billed Marsh Wrens 
were much in evidence. 

As the wet prairies gave place to sand dunes and wooded copses, 
Indigobirds, Scarlet Tanagers and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, with the 
company of Flycatchers, put in an appearance. Tempting coveys of 
Bob-whites whirled away ; Cardinals and Baltimore Orioles flashed from 
cover to cover ; Red-headed Woodpeckers and Flickers vainly tried to 
outstrip the train ; the Migrant Shrike was startled from his vigil, and 
the Belted Kingfisher from his reverie above the water. The Mourning 
Dove, Robin and Goldfinch were everywhere in evidence. At ‘the water 
tanks Wood Thrushes, Maryland Yellowthroats, Field Sparrows, House 
Wrens, Towhees, Red-eyed Vireos, Wood Pewees, Catbirds and Chipping 
Sparrows were heard singing. Swifts darted about overhead continually. 

On the return trip from Chicago, Crow, Bluebird, Blue Jay, Yellow 
Warbler, Purple Martin, Spotted Sandpiper, Prairie Horned Lark, 
Brown Thrasher, Grasshopper Sparrow and Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird were added to the list. It is seldom that I have made a larger list 
in a day's study in summer at home, not to mention such rarities as 
Short-eared Owl, Bittern and Great Blue Heron. One of the more in- 
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teresting facts lfarned was that the swallows and most of the Icteridae 
had already begun preparations for the southward migrations. Many of 
the birds were evidently still burdened with household affairs, but many 
of them were in the molt. 

To you who find a rail-road journey irksome I beg to recommend a 
note-book tonic. It will do as well at one time of year as at another, 
and whether the journey be over new or familiar ground. It will be no 
harder on the eyes than reading, and far less confining. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


A PUZZLED GOLDFINCH. 


Our woodshed is lighted by a single window of six small panes, or 
rather, five panes and a hole where one ought to be. On the outside a 
grape-vine is trained against the wall, and has grown up so as partially to 
shade the window. An ambitious runner has found its way through the 
open space and is groping wildly about in the inner gloom. This runner 
forms the mainstay of a complicated system of cobwebs which cover the 
window inside. 

Yesterday, my wife, as she was passing through the shed, heard a 
peculiar tapping on the window, and called me to see a female Goldfinch 
seeking admission by one of the lower panes. We were at a loss to 
know at first what she was after, but came to the conclusion that she was 
hunting cobwebs. The particular pane she was at had a tempting net- 
work of them on the inside. The bird pecked and fluttered and worried 
for a long time until she gave every evidence of being mentally de- 
pressed. It was her first experience with bottled cobwebs, and it put 
her out considerably. She tried different panes so far as she could find 
support for her feet. Several leaves brushed the glass, but they would 
not hold the bird’s weight, so she hit upon the scheme of biting the outer 
ribs in two and doubling the leaf over on itself. Thus folded the leaf 
would support her and she could peck away on the windows to her 
heart's content. All this time she manifested no interest in the broken 
pane where she might have secured easy access to a perfect mine of 
cobwebs. So enamored was she of her self imposed task, that she paid 
little attention to me as I approached from the inside. I even proffered 
her a grass head through the opening, and she nibbled at it sulkily with- 
out show of fear. 


To-day she has returned to the attack. The outside webs have all 
been gathered, and I doubt not that she is somewhere lining a nest with 
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them, instead of the wonted thistle-down which is unavailable this year. 
There seems, however, to be a fatal fascination for her in the window, 
and especially in a lower corner pane, to which she now devotes her 
principal attention. Hour after hour we have found her there, until it 
seems as if it would be a mercy to drive her away. She has great 
trouble with her foothold. One leaf seemed well located except for the 
fact that another leaf tickled the back of her neck. That leaf must be 
punished! Again and again she flew at it in righteous indignation, and 
it has been drubbed so severely by the irate little beak that nothing but 
stumpy ribs remain. 

Once we came upon her when she had blundered inside. She was 
zealously engaged in finding the hole she got in at, and had apparently 
forgotten her spider-web hunt. In her excitement she tried every pane 
but the right one. Cobwebs caught her, but she indignantly plucked 
them off. One, by an irony of fate, attached itself to her tail, and from 
it a large yellow moth depended. The little bird made frantic efforts to 
dislodge this disgrace and was finally successful. For what self respect- 
ing bird would endure to be tagged by a-moth? Finally she gave up 
hope of exit through the window, and fluttered wildly about the room, 
uttering plaintive crys. Faster and faster went the circles until I feared 
Goldikins would come to grief, but fortunately, the door being now open, 
she dashed out into freedom. ‘‘ Thus endeth,” thought I, and I stole 
away to write her up. But no! It was not five minutes till that silly 
creature returned to that window, and there she has been for the last 
half hour—as she is at this moment—inanely pecking on the glass. 
The mystery of glass is evidently addling her poor little brain! What 
ought I to do about it ? 

W. L. Dawson, Oberilin, Ohio. 


SUMMER BIRD STUDY. 


The question has often been raised, What can be done in the way of 
field study of birds during the depressing summer months? There are 
some serious difficulties, it is true. There is the annual scamper to a 
summer resort, the debility caused by excessive heat, a scorching sun in 
the fields and countless but not debilitated insects in the wood. To those 
who find it necessary to seek a summer resort I have nothing to say, more 
than the suggestion that camping in some unfrequented place is both 
healthful and restful. It has been my great privilege to conduct a class 
of some thirty-four students in bird study during the term of our Sum- 
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mer School. The term is now so nearly at an end that it is possible to 
form some idea of the success or failure of this experiment. The object 
saught in this class was to so familiarize the students with our more com- 
mon birds that they would be able to give intelligent guidance to the 
children under their charge in the school room. This was, chiefly accom- 
plished by field study, with, as well as without, the teacher. But the 
method is of far less interest than the result. Notwithstanding many 
days of excessive heat, and frequent interruptions by rain (an unusual 
occurrence in summer here), some eighty species of birds have been re- 
corded, fully fifty of them many times, and upwards of forty have sung 
for us repeatedly, while the nesting of fully twenty-five has been studied 
satisfactorily. Excellent opportunities have been afforded for the study 
of young plumages and the care of the young, while much has been 
learned of the molt and of the roosting habits. 

The insects and heat, while causing more or less inconvenience, have 
not proven serious obstacles. The practice of long walks and long hours 
of field work has resulted not only in the ability todo more of it-but to 
enjoy it so that it has become a pleasure, as the many expressed regrets 
that the term is so nearly closed indicate. The term's work has im- 
pressed upon me the fact that summer bird-study is both possible and 
profitable, while at no other time can the songs be studied so well, for 
then they are heard singly and the singers can be approached more 
readily. There is almost no medley of bird music from which the dif- 
ferent songs must be separated out. 

The keen and sustained interest exhibited by this class of both teach- 
ers and students gives me great hope for the future of the birds. In the 
near future there will be greater strides made in the dissemination of 
‘* Acquaintance with the birds"” among school-children, a right acquain- 
tance, than the whole past has seen. Let the good work go on. 

Lynps JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


JULY NESTING. 


As we come to count up when the month is only a little more than 
half over, it seems remarkable the number of birds we have found 
nesting here near Oberlin, in July. Of course we expect to run across 
some belated nesters every season, but as Mr. Jones and I compare notes 
we find that we have recorded eggs belonging to fourteen species of birds 
in only three days afield this month—and that too, without paying any 
particlar attention to nests. Is the nesting season later than usual this 
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year ? or have we been blinded to the fact that birds nest regularly in 
July at this latitude ? That the former supposition must have at least 
some weight my note-book will show. Where I have four species nest- 
ing for April and ten for May (all accidentally or at least /zcidentally 
discovered), I have also ten for June, and here, with Mr. Jones, four- 
teen for July. This count includes, of course, only those actually ex- 
amined. No account is made of nests containing young. 

The following is the record of the three July days : 

July 4. 

CiirF SwaLLtow.—A colony of twenty pairs contained two or three 
sitting birds. 

CEpar Waxwincs.—Two nests were found in an orchard, one contain- 
ing four eggs, and the other containing one egg and three young just 
hatched. Beside these were found three nests as yet unoccupied. 

Rosin.—One nest with four eggs examined. Other sitting birds seen 
but not disturbed. 

CHIPPING Sparrow.-—Four eggs, apparently fresh 

PHoEBE.—Four eggs in a nest placed on a shale cliff. 

A WARBLING ViREO’s nest not quite completed contained a single Cow- 
bird's egg with a sizable hole in it, probably made by the aggrieved 
party. As the contents of the egg were unaltered, the evidence is 
strongly in favor of the July nesting of the Vireo—but we don't count 
her. 

July 5. 

SpoTTeD SANDPIPER.—Four eggs. 

VesPER Sparrow.—Three eggs. 

FIELD Sparrow.—The nest contained three eggs of the Sparrow and 
one of the Cowbird. 

July 12. 

VESPER SpaRROW.—Three eggs. 

Sone Sparrow.—Three eggs of the Sparrow and one of the Cowbird. 

CRESTED FLycaTCHER.— Three eggs. 

Woop PEWEE.—Two eggs. 

CaRDINAL. Two Eggs. 

Woop Turusn.—T wo eggs. 

These last three were probably second attempts of birds whose nests 
had been disturbed. 

W. L. Dawson, Oberdin, Ohio. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


ROUGH-WINGED SwALLow.—We have long suspected that this Swallow 
nested on the shale cliffs on the Vermillion River, in this county, but 
were able to verify our suspicions only this summer. On the 24th of 
June, I saw one of these birds visit a cranny in the well shaded west 
wall, at a point nine feet above the river. By the aid of a short log, I 
reached up and explored the black, narrow passage, formed by the 
partial springing of a superficial shale layer. Several half fledged young 
rested on a considerable heap of straw at a distance of about two feet 
anda half. The female charged boldly at me twice, but for the most 
part did not venture within fifty feet of me. 

ENGLISH SPARROW NESTING IN SHALE CLIFFs.—It is usually gratifying 
to find a bird nesting in a state of absolute nature. For instance, altho 
we are often pleased to have the birds accept our hospitality, it is more 
interesting to find a Chimney Swift nesting in a hollow tree than in the 
present conventional situation. But I confess to feelings of mingled 
disgust and despair when I found, on July 4th last, that the English 
Sparrows were nesting freely on the high shale cliffs of the Vermillion 
River near Mill Hollow. Is no place safe from the desecration of these 
impudent intruders? Every available cranny of the cliffs at this point 
was occupied by them, and the clatter of passerine Billingsgate filled 
the air. The place is several hundred yards from any buildings and is 
as secluded as any native bird could desire. Doubtless these ruffians 
are dispossessing the Rough-winged Swallows, who were finding all too 
few favorable nesting sites as it was. 

W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Is it generally observed that the female Goidfinch is an outrageous 
thief? On the 7th day of May last year, as I sat at the window watch- 
ing a Chipping Sparrow building her nest in a small red cedar, I observed 
that every time the Sparrow went off in search of more material the 
Goldfinch quietly slipped into the bush and proceeded to pull the nest 
apart, flying off with portions of it in her bill. What could she want of 
it so long before her own nesting season? Later on, last summer we 
watched a female Goldfinch pull a Hummingbird’s nest to pieces, 
taking out the downy lining almost faster than the Hummingbird could 
put it in. 

Miss E. D. Rorerts, Wooster, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our fellow member, John W. Daniel, Jr., as rst lieutenant, 3rd 
Brigade, Rosser's Staff, in company with Dr. Edgar Mearns, is on his 
way, with the army, to Puerto Rico, where he will havé opportunity to 
study the avifauna of our new island possession. 


Again the heated term, coupled with the unusual interest in our war 
with Spain, has contributed to a dearth of copy for this issue. The 
editor pleads guilty to negligence in soliciting copy early in July, in the 
hope that solicitation would be unnecessary. But members should not 
wait to be asked to contribute short notes of interest; that is as much a 
part of the duty of membership as working for the committees. This 
number is both late and four pages short. Do not let this occur again. 


Our Constitution provides that nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year must be made in September. As heretofore the September issue 
will be delayed a few days in order to announce the list of nominees. 
There should be no nominations for the office of Vice-President, since 
the person receiving the second highest number of votes for President 
is declared Vice-President. The list of nominations should be forwarded 


to President R. M. Strong, North Greenfield. Wis. Will not every 
member send in a list of nominations? By so doing your interest in the 
organization will be increased, and your zeal for study of the birds will 
receive a greater impetus. 


Have we ever stopped to consider the real reason for the existence of 
our Chapter? What is its mission in the field of scientific investigation, 
and is it fulfilling that mission? Our Constitution declares that the 
object of the Chapter is the systematic study of Ornithology and Oology, 
and the publication of the results. But to furnish an excuse for exis- 
tence the Chapter must have a mission as well as this broadly stated 
object. The mission, if we properly understand it, is the exhaustive 
study of some one limited topic, accomplished by the plan of co-opera- 
tive study. The degree to which we are fulfilling this mission will find 
a ready answer in the mind of each member, for its fulfillment depends 
directly upon the earnest effort of each member. A complete fulfillment 
necessitates an exhaustive study of the object chosen by each member in 
his own locality. While a complete fulfillment can hardly be hoped for, 
on account of the limitations of time and opportunity of the most of us 
who are pressed by other duties, yet completeness can be closely approxi- 
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mated by earnest and intelligent attention during the opportunities for 
study. The mind must be trained to receive the impressions which eye 
and ear are constantly bringing to it. Probably the most of us are able 
to retain enough of a song, even once heard, so that we shall ‘be able to 
recognize it weeks or years afterwards if it be repeated, but I doubt if 
more than a chosen few could imitate successfully even a small pittance 
of the more common songs and notes heard nearly every day. Thena 
secondary mission of our Chapter must be the training of the faculties 
for more careful and profitable study. 

What have we done that will furnish assurance of future success ? 
There is but one published report that is worthy of our high ideal—the 
Crow Report, BULLETIN No. 4—, but there are others under way. Mr. 
Frank L. Burns, the compiler of the Crow Report, has a similar work 
on the Flicker well under way, besides the several other investigations 
mapped out, for which see BULLETIN No. 19, page 26. It is earnestly 
hoped that these reports may be pushed to an early completion and pub- 
lished. Your investigations will contribute largely to this end 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bird Tablet, for ‘Field Use. By Josephine A, Clark, 1322 Twelfth 
St. N. W., Washington, D.C. Price twenty-five cents. Special rates 
to schools and classes. 

In this Bird Zablet, Miss Clark supplies the need which every be- 
ginner must feel of a printed form which will at once furnish a record 
book which will enable the student tu go to his key with a fair prospect 
of arriving at the correct identification of the bird seen, and also train 
him to look for the more essential points of structure, markings and 
habits. The beginner is too often led to stop with general impressions, 
giving little or no attention to details. This 7ad/e¢ will correct that 
tendency, and prove to be an educator to eye and ear, and lead toa 
habit of discrimination, so necessary in the study of birds. There are 
fourteen main heads, with sub-heads under the most of them, and 
usually ample space.left for annotations, besides two full pages for 
‘*Notes.’’ While the printed descriptions are not intended to be exhaus- 
tive, they are sufficiently detailed to furnish a basis for intelligent work. 
Beginners in bird study will find this 7w/e/ a useful field companion. 


The Summer Birds of Susquehanna’ County, Pennsylvania. By 


‘Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
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After a few introductory remarks relating to the literature, location 
and fauna of the county, the author presents a pretty fully annotated list 
of the birds which are known to nest in Susquehanna county. The list 
comprises ninety-one species, five of which the author considers hypo- 
thetical, not having been actually found breeding by him. Similar lists, 
prepared by as trustworthy observers, throughout the country, would 
give us a basis for maps of life areas which would need very little future 
modification. 


Charts of North American Birds. Published by Nature Study 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

These charts comprise eighteen sheets, representing 142 plates of birds 
and three-plates of eggs. One of the bird plates is repeated, thus leav- 
ing 141 species of birds represented, while there are forty-nine species 
of eggs represented on the three plates. These plates have already 
appeared in that unparalleled magazine—Azrds—and so need not be 
given individual attention here. For the first time they are here grouped 
in more or less natural order, as one finds them associated together in 
the fields. These groupings must be seen to be appreciated. They are 
certainly a work of art. It is too much to expect that a work of this 
kind should not have some defects or some possibilities for improvement, 
but it is cause for congratulation that there are so few necessary changes. 
The third cover-page is devoted to an outline bird at the top with the 
printed names of all the parts illustrated. It is cause for regret that this 
figure and the labelling is unworthy of the company in which it has 
been placed. It is earnestly hoped that it will early be supplanted by 
an accurate figure. The lower haif of the page presents an alphabetical 
list of all the birds represented on the plates, with first, the A. O. U. 
number, common name, small figure referring to the collection from 
which the subject is taken, scientific name, and the plate number. In 
this list we notice only two errors. The generic name of the Belted 
Kingfisher should read Ceryle instead of Alcedo, and the Nonpareil, or . 
Painted Bunting should be given the A. O. U. number 601. One can 
appreciate the difficulties of an undertaking of this kind only when he 
attempts any arrangement of the Nature Study plates of birds. These 
charts are printed on strong manilla paper, which is reinforced on three 
edges with cloth. The twenty sheets are securely fastened in a solid oak 
stick which is supported on an adjustable tripod, the whole weighing but 
a few pounds. We predict a wide sphere of usefulness for these charts. 
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At You-All’s House. A Missouri Nature Story. By James Newton 
Baskett. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

In this little book of thirty-five chapters and 346 pages, we are treated 
to a natural country love-story with a most pleasing setting of Nature. 
The author discovers rare familiarity with country life and manners, and 
an artist’s pen in the nature descriptions. It isa pleasure to note that the 
true influence of Nature upon the personalities of the story is given a 
fair share of notice. The reader cannot but feel the refining influence 
of natural surroundings because he is led to realize something of the 
mission of such surroundings. He who reads this little book will find 
in it both pleasure and profit, and will finish it with a clean taste in his 
mouth. It will give him a desire to know more of the natural objects 
which are his daily surroundings. 


American Monthly Microscopical Journal. Vol. X1X, Nos. 5, 6 and 7. 
Birds. Vol. 3, No. 6. 

Birds and All Nature. Vol. 1W. No. 1. 

Book Reviews. Vol. XVI, No. 2. 

Bulletins 92 and 93, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Fern Bulletin. Nol. V1, No. 3. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. Vol. I, No. 6. 

The Kingdom. Vol. X, Nos. 35 and 39. 

Lakeside Magazine. Vol. IV, No. 11. 

Mineral Collector. Vol. V, No. 11. 

Museum. Vol. IV, Nos. 8 and 9. 

Osprey. Vol. II, Nos. 10 and 11. 

Recreation. Vol. VIII, No. 5. 

Shooting and Fishihg. Vol. XXIV, No. 5. 

Historical Sketch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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